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LONDON CHILDREN AND THE CINEMA 
A° long ago as 1931 the Education Committee of the 


London County Council were concerned about “‘ the 

effect of the attendance at cinema performances on 
the minds of children,” and at their instigation the Council’s 
inspectors made an inquiry in elementary schools. The 
results formed the basis of a report by the Chief Inspector 
(Dr. F. H. Spencer) which the Council published in 1932. 
This report stated that the general impression gained from 
the mass of evidence was that, although there was no need for 
alarm, it was a great misfortune that thousands of children 
should spend Saturday afternoon in cinema houses, not 
because it did them moral injury, but because it was a clearly 
inappropriate expenditure of time. 

Since 1931 the opportunities for children to go to the cinema 
have been greatly increased by the establishment of cinema 
clubs, meeting as a rule on Saturday mornings. The develop- 
ment of these “ clubs ”? was debated in the House of Commons 
in November, 1946, and in December, 1947, the Home 
Secretary, the Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister 
of Education appointed a Departmental Committee with the 
following terms of reference : 


‘“*'To consider and report on the effects of attendance at 
the cinema of children under the age of 16, with special 
reference to attendance at children’s cinema’ clubs, and 
whether in the light of these effects any modification is 
desirable in the existing system of film classification, the 

_ existing position with regard to the admission of children 
to cinemas, or in the organisation, conduct and manage- 
ment of the cinema clubs.”’ 


For the information of the Departmental Committee the 
Council’s inspectors, in 1948, repeated the 1931 inquiry. The 
field of inquiry was, however, extended to include a representa- 
tive sample of the secondary grammar schools that were then 
excluded, and a special inquiry was made into the working 
of cinema clubs. 

The first object of the inquiry was to obtain the facts of 
children’s attendance at cinemas. ‘The second object was, 
by careful questioning, orally and in writing, to obtain some 
estimate of children’s tastes in cinema pictures, and of the 
intellectual and moral consequences of their cinema-going. 
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The questioning was done by teachers, mostly head teachers, 
and as far as possible by the inspectors themselves. ‘The 
indispensable help given willingly and cordially by the 
teachers is gratefully acknowledged. 

The field of the 1948 inquiry consisted of 55 schools chosen 
as representative of all types in all parts of London, and attended 
by 14,500 children of all ages from 3 to 16+. It was, there- 
fore, large enough and sufficiently varied to ensure that the 
facts collected give a fair picture of the conditions in London 
as a whole. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT CINEMAS 


Table 1 gives details in percentages of the attendance of 
children at cinemas in 1948 and 1931. They relate to 14,500 
children in 1948 and 21,000 children in 1931, and were 
obtained by asking : 


How often do you go to the cinema? (Twice a week, once a 
week, about once a month, sometimes but not regularly, never.) 


It was found that children, especially the younger ones, 
could not discriminate between “‘ once a month ”’ and “‘ some- 
times but not regularly’ ; the figures under these headings 
have, therefore, been added together and are given in column 
(4) under the heading “ Sometimes, not regularly.” 


‘TABLE I 
Percentage attendance at cinemas in 1948 and 1931 
At least Once Sometimes, 
Age twice a week a week not regularly Never 


( 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1948 1931 1948 1931 1948 1931 1948 1931 
* * 


15-16... 22 9 41 36 i I 
LI-T4y Te eat BBr%190 29 53 2 6 
8-10... 3I 9 BU? yD 24 51 4 8 
5- 7 14 8 32 29 96" “4! ibe 25 
gigh ads oul 7 12 23 43° 330° 40 37 
All ages 

5HTaf otlepeRng 37. 30 30 49 6 12 


* The 15~16 grouy was not included i in the 1931 enquiry 

t In the 1948 enquiry, the under 5’s were mostly 4-year-old children 
t The number of under 5’s in the 1948 enquiry was only 133, ae this 
group has therefore been omitted from these totals 
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The figures were obtained from children and, though every 
care was taken to ensure their accuracy, it must be remembered 
that children, especially very young children, are not 
always able to give accurate reports about themselves and 
their actions. As a check on their answers, after they had been 
asked about their attendance in general, they were therefore 
asked more specifically to say how many times they went 
“last week.” Table 2 gives the results in percentages. 


TABLE 2 
Percentage attendance at cinemas during one week in April, 1948 
6, 5, 4 3 Not 
Age times* times Twice Once at all 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
15-16 Ep RG. ate elas | RO Tel: Te aera Le: 
II-I4 Py) 5 fe Say Me ie Reet Lr 
8-10 2 5 ie pale epee Pie ene: BI 
5- 7 I I hs depp al (een apa 13) 
3— 4. MEL O ee pe can Ic alt ai 
(mostly 4) 
All ages. 
5-14 ULL iaphe cope § Tide en erAse he ir Bey 


* Of the 14,500 children 8 went to the cinema fave times and 2 went 
six times in the week 


The percentage of children who go to the cinema at least 
once a week, the regular attenders, is obtained by adding the 
figures in each line in columns (2) and (3) in Table 1. It is 
interesting to compare these percentages of regular attenders 
with the percentage of children who went to the cinema at 
least once “ last week ” (totals from columns (2), (3), (4) and 
(5) in Table 2). 

TABLE 3 
Percentage of regular attenders in 1948 compared with the percentage 
of children who went at least once “* last week ”’ 


At least once At least once 

Age a week ** last week ”” 
15-16 ... ot 63 AS o 57 
TI-I4 J. Ma 69 ut att, 67 
8-10 ... ane lonas 72 ia Ws 67 
5- 7 oe ao, 46 ee ide 54 
3— 4 (mostly 4) 17 ay 3 29 

All ages. 

Sis s .: oe Gai tssy ie vat 64. 


e 
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The figures for “‘ last week ”? would include some occasional 
attenders who happened to go in that week but, on the other 
hand, they would be short of some regular attenders who 
happened to miss going. Broadly speaking it may be said 
that the answers obtained by asking about attendance “‘ last 
week ”’ confirm those obtained by asking the general question 
and it may be concluded with some confidence that the 
figures give a reliable index of the attendance of London 
children at the cinema. 

The most striking fact (see Tables 1 and 4) is the large 
increase in regular attendance since 1931 ; three times as 
many children go twice a week ; the percentage of children 
who go to the cinema regularly at least once a week has 
increased from 39 to 64; the percentage who do not go at 
all has decreased from 12 to 6. ‘The greatest increase is in 
the age groups 8-10 and 11-14 and must be largely 
attributable to the institution of cinema clubs. Another factor 
is that, whereas in 1931 there was much unemployment, in 
1948 practically all fathers, and in addition many mothers, 
were in full-time wage-earning jobs. 


TABLE 4 


Percentage of regular attenders in 1948 and 1931 
(children who go to the cinema at least once a week) 


Age 1948 1931 

15-16... ee i) ae ees 

II-I4... cae WO» musteashh 

8-10... Wee hari eee 

ad 46... 37 
All ages 

5-14 we. mya tOA «tok GAG 


* The 15-16 group was not included in the 1931 enquiry 


In considering the above figures, it is interesting to note 
that those for 1948 were obtained in April during a spell of 
exceptionally fine weather ; those for 1931 were obtained in 
March. If the inquiries had been made during the winter 
the figures might have been even higher. 

The percentage of regular attenders is slightly higher in the 
poorer districts than in those that are socially average or good. 

Table 5 gives particulars in percentages of the attendance 
of 838 grammar-school pupils. 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage attendance of grammar-school pupils at cinemas in 1948 


At least Once Sometimes, 
Age twice a week a week not regularly Never 
iG SE ta A en Ad et 2 
II-I4... Pols seas! Wee. SIA 2 


The relatively low percentage of regular attenders among 
grammar-school pupils (54 compared with 66 for an unselected 
group of the same age-range) is no doubt produced by the 
claims of homework and school activities and to some extent 
by the small appeal that cinema clubs make to the older 
children. It is, however, a remarkable fact that in the 
** pre-school-certificate ’? year so many pupils find time to go 
to the cinema regularly once or twice a week. 

There is no general significant difference between the 
regularity of attendance of boys and girls, but among grammar- 
school pupils the percentage of regular attenders is 60 for 
boys and 47 for girls. 


COST OF ATTENDANCE 


Apart from the cinema clubs where the usual charge is 6d., 
children pay from 1s. to 2s. gd., the commonest admission 
fees being 1s. 6d. and is. gd. Children go occasionally to 
West-end cinemas where they pay fees ranging from 5s. 6d. to 
gs. 6d. 

The money for cinema visits is, as a rule, paid directly by 
parents or relatives ; sometimes it is paid out of the children’s 
pocket money ; some children earn the money by doing 
newspaper rounds or by running errands. An inquiry in one 
school revealed the following facts :—paid by parents or 
relatives, 50 per cent. ; paid out of pocket money, 30 per cent. ; 
earned, 20 per cent. 


MEMBERSHIP OF CINEMA CLUBS 


In each school the children were asked to say whether they 
were members of cinema clubs. ‘The results are given in 
percentages in Table 6. | 


TABLE 6 


Membership of cinema clubs in 1948 


Agé group °... a gaED .. PRERT AS DOGO SIO Pee 7 
Percentage... 30 <4, BPG) TEL RST MGS ware 


The lower age limit for cinema clubs in London is 7 ; 
assuming that this rule is kept and that the 5-7 age group 
in the whole population contains equal numbers in each of 
the three years, the percentage of the seven-year-olds who 
are cinema-club members works out at 66. This is a high 
figure and it probably indicates that some children are 
enrolled before they reach their seventh birthday. It is a 
remarkable fact that, of the junior children aged 7—10, one in’ 
two is a cinema-club member and of the senior children 
aged 11-16, onein three. Taking the whole range from 7-16, 
the membership is two in five. 


THE SATURDAY CINEMA CLUBS 


Inspectors visited fifteen clubs in various areas covering the 
whole county. ‘The managers co-operated willingly and 
generously in giving facilities for these visits, in giving detailed 
information about the conduct of the clubs and in giving 
their time for discussions ; their valuable help is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The organisation and conduct of the clubs is a heavy and 
responsible task and tribute must be paid to the sincere 
interest which managers and their staffs show in the work. 
The children are treated in a kindly, sympathetic way and 
many of them have obviously learned to respect and look > 
up to their club “uncles.” ‘They queue in an orderly way 
and are quickly admitted and settled in their places. Some 
clubs have adopted a system of monitors ; for example, a 
monitor may be responsible for a block of 36 seats, points being 
given to each block for behaviour and tidiness, and free 
admission granted for one performance to the winning block 
every three months. ‘The police co-operate in marshalling 
the children across roads. 

The standard of orderliness in the cinemas varies, a fact 
that is recognised by some of the older children who choose a 
well-ordered club at a distance in preference to a noisy, club 
near home. Unnecessary noisiness (whistling, booing and 
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tumultuous cheering) is the main ground for criticism. Some 
children say frankly that they cannot enjoy the pictures 
because of the noise and for this reason they do not go to 
the Saturday cinemas. Of the cinema-club members in 
one school, 72 per cent. stated that the behaviour in the 
cinema interfered with their enjoyment of the pictures. This 
question is closely connected with the type of picture shown 
and with the natural aptitude for leadership and management 
of children that the manager may happen to possess, for he is 
not given any special training for the work. 

The clubs are attended mainly by younger children from 
7 to 12. Although the lower age-limit in London is 7, 
children below that age are sometimes admitted. These very 
young children are always in the charge of older ones, 
probably brothers and sisters. The upper age-limit is 16 
but very few children over 14 attend. Dislike of noise is one 
reason ; avoidance of the duty of taking younger children 
is another. Many of the older children have other claims 
on their time—school games, home duties, standing in 
shopping queues. Moreover, the older children soon outgrow 
the cinema club and, as one headmistress remarked, even 
those who are members are quite ready to forego the 
Saturday-morning cinema for a school event. 


Membership cards are issued and they are supposed to be 
shown in order to gain admission. ‘This rule seems to be 
observed in cinemas where accommodation is limited ; in 
some cinemas non-members form a separate queue and are 
admitted if there are vacant seats not required for members ; 
in others the possession of a card seems to be of no importance. 
In some clubs attendances are stamped on the cards and 
prizes for regular attendance are given at the end of the year. 

Do these Saturday cinema organisations merit the title of 
“clubs”? ? There is no doubt that many managers are 
trying hard to make them stand for something more than 
occasions when chance collections of children meet to look at 
a picture programme. Their relationship with the children is 
personal as far as they can make it so. It is estimated that 
80 per cent. of the members attend regularly and managers 
therefore get to know some of the children and are able to 
address them by their first names. The numbers are, however, 
so large that the managers’ main contact is made through 
loudspeakers to which many children pay very little attention. 
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The function of the other helpers appears to be confined to 
marshalling the children and checking any tendency to 
disorder. 

The managers organise many activities, of which the follow- 
ing are examples :—competitions in drawing, painting, essay- 
writing, model-aeroplane making, solo singing, instrumental 
playing and tap-dancing ; football teams that play against 
other cinema clubs, Saturday rambles, swimming and table 
tennis ; some clubs, in collaboration with the police, give 
instruction in road safety ; one club has arranged an 
educational visit to County Hall. Some clubs try to give a 
personal touch by sending greetings and a free admission — 
ticket to their members on their birthdays. A common 
' arrangement is for the manager to nominate a few members 
to form a committee which meets weekly, a free tea being 
sometimes provided. ‘These committees discuss the pro- 
grammes, both of pictures and activities. ‘The committee 
members often help the managers at the Saturday shows and 
in return they are given free admission. Most clubs have a 
club song ; some have a club promise—I promise to tell the 
truth, to help mother and try to make this great country of 
ours a better place to live in—that is recited at every meeting. 
The singing of popular songs, often to an organ ah “is 
ment, is a regular feature. 

Commendable though these efforts are, at least in intention, 
it cannot be said that cinema clubs are children’s clubs in 
any true sense of the term. Not more than one in eight or 
ten of the members take part at any time in club activities 
other than massed singing, and not more than one in a hundred 
(and those chosen in an arbitrary way) have any regular share 
in running the club. It is impossible to run a club of a 
thousand members in a cinema building. It is, however, 
difficult to find an appropriate title. 

The programme usually consists of a feature picture and a 
serial, both of the cowboy thriller type, together with coloured 
cartoons and supporting pictures, some of which have educa- 
tional value in the narrower sense of the term. ‘They are 
mostly adult films saved from the past; many of them 
have probably been chosen because they contain as little as 
possible that is unsuitable for children. In all the clubs 
visited, very few pictures specially prepared for children were 
seen. The children seem to follow the thrilling films more 
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easily than adults do, but perhaps this is an illusion, for they 
are, as a rule, unable to relate the stories afterwards. Most 
of them do not listen to the dialogue ; static scenes are 
largely ignored ; love interest shots are greeted derisively, 
rough-house scenes rapturously ; heroes and heroines are 
immediately distinguished from villains, the former being 
greeted with cheers and whistling and the latter with boos ; 
visual jokes are appreciated but the verbal ones are missed. 
On the whole the children seem to enjoy a surface reception 
of thrills, as they watch rapid movements and exciting fights 
and escapes. 

It is not possible to describe a typical club, for they vary 
very much both in their conduct and in programme quality. 
The following description, however, illustrates some of their 
weaknesses and dangers : 


It happened to be a perfect spring day... 1,100 children 
attended ... Of the two films which opened the perform- 
ance, the first was a pleasing study of gambolling lion cubs, 
but the Disney cartoon, including the not very edifying 
antics of a drunken man, could never have been designed 
as entertainment for children. Other items consisted of 
some club announcements inaudible to a large part of the 
audience, who talked and shouted and wandered from their 
seats meanwhile ; and the harsh singing of popular songs. 

The trailers of the forthcoming films (the purpose of their 
showing is obvious) included a mixed bunch of stars and 
incidents, and were greeted with whistling and uproarious 
clapping and cheering. 

The feature film moved swiftly and excitingly from 
climax to climax, interspersed here and there with a little 
relief in the shape of choruses. There was ‘a really full 
measure of perilous. riding, galloping horses, street fights, 
anger and shootings-up. The audience clapped and 
whistled its heroes and booed its villains. It was undoubtedly 
gripped and moved by the pace and packed incidents of 
the story of the very Wild West. 

Bursts of enthusiastic applause and jeers greeted the 
presentation of the various characters of the final film, the 
quick-moving, exciting “* Dick Barton-esque ”’ serial. ‘There 
had been but the shortest break between the long, tense, 
nerve-straining feature film and this. For another quarter 
of an hour the audience was kept still at the highest pitch 
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of excitement watching hold-ups, a somersaulted car, 
concealed treasure, a cliff fall, hair-breadth escapes and 
pistol shots. A lovely and sagacious horse and a beautiful 
clever Alsatian dog added other ingredients to the mixture, 
subtly calculated to heighten the effect and produce the 
strongest emotional reactions. 

A little six-year-old boy, whose face could be discerned 
in the half-light reflected from the screen of boiling incidents, 
was standing tensely in his seat. His cry of half-anguish at 
the sight of a shot child, “‘ Have they done him in ? ”’—while 
he sucked hard at his thumb (as a baby sucks his thumb 
when over-wrought)—was an unforgettable sight. 


In conversations at school the programmes were severely 
criticised by the older children ; in one school 45 per cent. 
of the 11-14 age-group expressed frank disapproval. Allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that children may tend to 
give the views they think teachers expect, but even so there 
seems no doubt that the programmes are not really satisfying 
_ to all the children ; with the wide age range and the limited 

supply of children’s films this is inevitable. For many children 
the Saturday cinema seems to be a pleasant interlude with 
exciting moments but not a weekly event of major importance. 
Most of them would probably prefer activities of a creative 
kind if facilities were available. But, as some of them said, 
“There is nothing to do on a Saturday morning.” ‘The 
cinema is cheap, they meet their friends there, they have “a 


‘good sing’ ; and their parents know they are safe and warm 
and dry. 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES 


As stated in the 1931 report, it is very difficult to get reliable 
evidence about children’s preferences. Children tend to give 
the answers that they think are expected and answers that 
they hope will redound to their credit ; they quickly follow 
the fashion set by the natural leaders. For these reasons 
little reliance can be placed on the results of oral questioning. 
Even when, as in this inquiry, the older children are given a 
list of types of picture which they are asked to mark in order 
of preference, the results are much influenced by the films 
they happen to have seen recently. Statistics gathered in this 
way give a confused picture and all that can be done is to 
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give some general indications of the probable truth. In 
reading them it is important to remember that there are 
wide differences of taste among children of the same age and 
that many children do not discriminate ;; they go to the 
pictures as a habit and do not much mind what they see ; 
they forget an old film as soon as they have seen a new one. 
This may be the reason why the rarer types of film, for example, 
historical films and short incidental films (news, nature and 
travel) are seldom mentioned. 


(a) Infants. ‘The most popular are coloured cartoons, 
films about animals, ‘‘ films that make us laugh,’ films 
that show how things are made, cowboy films. They con- 
fess they do not like fighting and shooting, fierce wild 
animals (Tarzan) and frightening incidents in otherwise 
favourite films, for example, the queen in Snow White and 
the forest fire in Bambz. 


(b) Junors. ‘The brighter children of this group are very 
catholic in their tastes and include informative films among 
their favourites. The most popular, however, are cowboy, 
adventure and war films, cartoons and detective stories. 
The children from less good homes, who are the most 
frequent attenders, do not discriminate clearly between 
types ; the favourite is often the last film seen. In the 
cinema clubs, largely attended by children of this age, the 
most popular picture is the serial, always a thriller of some 
kind ; one of the reasons is the children’s love of seeing 
old friends again and again. 


(c) Seniors. ‘Taste is much more, catholic at this stage, but 
the most popular are clearly detective and adventure 
stories, the more thrilling the better. In girls a taste for 
love stories develops rapidly and by the age of fourteen 
these stories are sometimes the first preference. Approval of 
straight stories, for example, Great Expectations, was men- 
tioned, and if there were more pictures of this type it 
seems likely that they would rank high in the preferences 
of the older children. A number of girls claim to choose 
their films from reviews. Many, however, show more 
interest in the “ stars’ than in the subject of the picture. 
In one secondary school the girls mentioned no fewer than 
one hundred men stars among their favourites. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CINEMA ON CHILDREN 


‘There is no short answer to the question : what is the influence 
of the cinema on children ? In the present state of knowledge 
no authoritative reply can be given and the many confident 
opinions which are expressed should be treated with the greatest 
caution. Some timid children are frightened by incidents in 
pictures and suffer nightmares ; some tough children are 
frightened and, as they assert, they like it. Brutal, terrifying 
or gruesome incidents in cinema pictures may sometimes suggest 
ideas to unstable children which they try to put into practice, 
but those who work with delinquent or problem children 
agree that there is no evidence that films are a fundamental 
cause of delinquent behaviour. 

The evidence in the present inquiry confirms the views 
expressed in 1931 ; the morally questionable element in 
pictures appears to bore children and to be ignored by them ; 
the fighting and shooting incidents do not seem to be taken 
seriously by many children; the normal young child’s 
attitude seems to be, “It cannot happen in real life,” and 
if he imitates, it is in a playful spirit. Such play is nothing 
new and may be a natural and perhaps a necessary part of 
the process of growing up. But it must be emphasised that 
these are superficial and general views ; no one knows what 
seeds of perversion may be sown by unsuitable pictures in 
the minds of some children, particularly in early adolescence, 
perhaps to bear fruit some years later. One thing is certain : 
in the development of personality many experiences, including 
some that are apparently forgotten, leave their traces which 
are wrought up into our nature. 

Many teachers remarked on the very small influence that 
the cinema has on children’s speech ; one made the interesting 
comment that its influence is negligible compared with that 
exerted by the speech of American soldiers during their 
sojourn here in war-time. 

The influence of the cinema in enriching the children’s 
background of knowledge was not mentioned often or enthusi- 
astically in this or in the previous inquiry. This is surprising 
for experiments in the use of films in school have shown 
how very effective visual methods can be. ‘There are 
of course important differences in watching films in the 
context of lessons in school and in the context of entertainment 
inthecinema. The commentaries that accompany commercial 
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films of the instructional type are often of little value to children 
and the significance of good pictures must often be missed by 
them. In entertainment films the romantic, exciting or 
human side of the story often absorbs them, so that they see 
little of the background. Nevertheless, it seems likely that 
cinema experiences cannot help but enrich the modern child’s 
background of knowledge. It is a question worthy of more 
attention, for children probably possess much useful informa- 
tion acquired from films ; it seems to remain dormant and 
is perhaps not used in school as it might be. 

Although children are early inured to the effects of cinema 
pictures, there appears to be a danger in the adolescent stage. 
There is no doubt that the film star looms large in the lives 
of older girls. It is not a satisfactory answer to say that if 
the cinema did not provide the objects of worship the girls 
would find them elsewhere, as doubtless girls of a former 
generation did. The cinema provides a vivid, glamorous 
experience unknown to former generations. Young cinema 
addicts to-day talk film stars, collect their autographs, buy 
and read film magazines and adore the material splendours 
of the film world. It is true that as a rule they regard it as 
an unreal world into which they can escape, and not a millen- 
nial existence which one day they may achieve. Nevertheless, 
cinema-goers of both sexes are regularly shown pictures of 
alluring ways of life, the regular contemplation of which 
during adolescence may be undermining permanently their 
sense of values. In general, the underlying assumptions of 
many films may have a more insidious effect, especially in 
adolescence, than the direct example of the really bad ones. 

Apart from the direct influence of the pictures seen, there 
are a number of by-product influences of cinema attendance. 
Teachers have remarked, for example, on the growth of the 
escape habit, the destruction of initiative by the use of an 
abnormal part of leisure time in absorption not relieved even 
by a critical attitude towards what they see. This passivity 
is enhanced by the background of music that accompanies so 
many films. ‘‘ Modern boys,” says one headmaster, “ dislike 
the library atmosphere ; they are uncomfortable when there 
is quiet.” 

Another serious influence, though it probably affects a 
relatively small number, arises from the restrictions on the 
admission of children to cinemas. It is to-day by no means 
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uncommon for adults to take the view that the evasion of 
restrictions is not in any high degree blameworthy ;_ the 
example of the admission of under-seven’s to cinema clubs 
has already been given. ‘This lowering of moral standards 
affects children also and inquiry in one junior school revealed 
that one child in ten had seen an “ A”’ film in company with 
an adult “ friend.” Conversation with girls in a secondary 
school revealed that they thought it was unreasonable to be 
excluded from ‘‘ A” films ; their attitude was expressed in 
statements such as, “‘ After all, they are only films,” and “ It 
is not nice to have to wait to be taken in by someone you 
don’t know.”’ ‘There is evidence that practices, some grossly 
dishonest, are resorted to in order to gain admission to “A” 
films ; children have a word for it—“‘‘ bunking.” The 
commonest method is to solicit the help of an adult stranger ; 
one extreme example was quoted of a woman who took 
children in and in return obtained her own entrance money 
from them. Some under-age girls, with the aid of lipstick, 
pass as being over 16. Some cinemas are said to be lax in 
admitting children to “‘ U ” films that are to be followed by 
‘“A” films. All these evasions take place although, at the 
request of the Council, cinemas in the county display a 
notice asking adults other than parents or guardians not to 
take children into the cinema while an “‘ A” film is being 
shown. 

Instead of asking how the cinema influences children, we 
may ask, ‘“* Why do they go to the cinema?” The answer 
surely is because the cinema offers more satisfying enjoyment 
than any other activity open to them regularly in their leisure 
hours. li offers thrills, adventure, colour, glamour and fun— | 
all those aspects of life which the young and growing mind 
seizes upon and which it can find only with difficulty under 
the conditions of modern life, especially in our large towns. 
Thus to some extent the cinema may be tending to replace 
the fairy story and the adventure story in children’s lives 
and it is possible that the excessive popularity of cinema- 
going is due to the fact that children do not get enough fun 
and stories either in school or at home. One teacher com-. 
mented significantly that girls from unhappy homes are the 
most frequent attenders. 
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FILM APPRECIATION 


Classes in film appreciation are held in some literary institutes, 
but the demand is small. ‘The subject of films frequently 
crops up in discussion groups in recreational institutes where 
an effort is made to interest adolescents in’ the right use of 
leisure. Some experiments are being made in secondary 
schools to develop appreciation of film quality. For example, 
two teachers have for some time attended the local cinema 
once a week, and have made critical notes on the films. 
They have used this experience as the basis for a critical 
discussion of the quality of the films with the older children. 
Such discussions may have very great value ; they may help 
children to acquire that selective and critical attitude towards 
film quality which, when it becomes more general, may lead 
to improved standards. More important, perhaps, they may 
lead on to the discussion of many questions involving moral 
and aesthetic standards on which children may otherwise 
receive little guidance. Experiments of this kind are well 
worth making on a wide scale, for the commercial cinema 
is an important factor in contemporary life and culture ; 
professional educationists cannot afford to ignore it. 


CONCLUSION 


The problems of children and the cinema are obviously 
complicated and difficult. For a full discussion, together 
with recommendations for action and research, readers are 
referred to the Report of the Departmental Committee on Children 
and the Cinema (H.M.S.O., 1950). Such a discussion is outside 
the scope of this pamphlet, but it is hoped that the facts here 
recorded about London children will stimulate teachers, and 
through them, parents as well, to take an added interest in 
this important part of the lives of children in conditions of 
to-day. Summarized, the essential facts are these : 

During the period from 1931 to 1948 there has been a striking 
increase in cinema-going among London children : three times as 
many go twice a week ; the percentage who go regularly at least 
once a week has increased from 39 to 64 ; the percentage who do 
not go at all has decreased from 12 to 6. 

More than half the children of school age in London are today 
regular cinema-goers, and nearly all the remainder go occasionally. 
Of the regular attenders, rather more than half go once a week, the 
others twice ; a few go three or four times, five and even six times are 
not unknown. 
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